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NEXT MONTH: 
Many of HUD’s pians for the coming year 
involve providing equal opportunity pro- 
grams in housing for the Nation’s minor- | 
ities. The programs in action and planning 
stages will be described along with other 

HUD activities. | 


COVER: This geometric design titled ““Anomie,” by 
Nanine Clay, was made from contact prints of the HUD 
Building in Washington, D.C. It has been exhibited with 
other photographs by Mrs. Clay at the J.B. , 
Museum in Louisville, Ky. Mrs. Clay specializes " 
photographing urban subjects such as parks, streets, 

playgrounds. © “Anomie,” 1970, Nanine Clay 
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Region Develops New HUD-FHA Closings System 


A new system developed by the HUD Office of the 
Denver Regional Counsel reduces the time and expense of 
processing and closing HUD-FHA insured mortgages. Ten- 
tatively approved for nationwide use, the “Keyed In- 
struction System’ has resulted in the preparation of 
almost perfect documents, even by inexperienced mort- 
gagors’ attorneys, and significantly reduces the time 
between the issuance of the commitment and the closing. 
The system uses a data sheet or “’key,”’ which sets forth 
in numbered blanks all of the information necessary to 
complete the 25 or 30 required closing documents. A 
corresponding blank set of closing documents and keyed 
instructions are also used. The data sheet and keyed 
instructions packet are prepared for the mortgagor's 
attorney by the Insuring Office. The procedure has made 
it possible to hold “closings by mail’ and has virtually 
eliminated travel by the Regional Attorney to the In- 
suring Offices for HUD-FHA closings. The Denver Office 
of Management and Budget estimates it will result in an 
annual saving of $23,000 in travel and per diem alone. 


More Jobs in Public Housing 


Preliminary reports from cities in New Jersey indicate 
that the President’s Emergency Employment Program, 
which provides for increased public service jobs, will 
directly benefit public housing and the tenants. The 
Mayor of Newark intends to make $800,000 available to 
the Housing Authority that will provide 120 jobs for 
tenants in addition to a training program. In Jersey City, 
$450,000 will provide 82 jobs; in Hoboken $150,000 will 
help create 27 jobs, and in Paterson $105,000 will mean 
17 jobs. All will include training. 


“Floating” Interest Rate Legislation Encouraged 


A dual interest rate system for HUD-FHA insured mort- 
gages that would include a “‘floating’’ rate is part of 
Administration-favored Jegislation that Woodward 
Kingman, President of HUD’s GNMA, said ‘would pro- 
vide a mechanism more responsive to the market and 
more flexible than present practice.” If passed, the legisla- 
tion would provide two alternatives. One, a continuation 
of the present system, permits financing under a HUD- 
FHA interest rate ceiling set by the Secretary; discount 
points would be paid by the seller as market conditions 
require. Under the second alternative, borrower and 
lender would arrive independently at the interest rate to 
be paid. This would be the “floating” type where the rate 
is set by the market. No discounts would be permitted. 


Tax Law Changes Needed 


Changes are needed in Federal tax laws to attract more 
equity into housing and to make the investment more 
conducive to good housing management, says Norman V. 
Watson, HUD Assistant Secretary for Housing Manage- 
ment. HUD is actively studying many tax proposals and 
expects to make a number of important recommendations 
in the coming months. As one alternative, Mr. Watson has 
suggested direct tax credits to investors in housing—in lieu 
of, or in addition to, accelerated depreciation. He believes 
“it would be of equal benefit to all investors, unlike the 
present depreciation rules which benefit taxpayers in the 
high tax brackets more than those in the lower tax 
brackets. The tax credit idea would also make housing 
investment more attractive to business corporations, 
which are now inhibited from investing in real estate 
because of the very tax loss features of the law which are 
so attractive to partnerships and individual investors.” 


Birth Slowdown May Affect Housing Outlook 


According to a population study conducted by the Wash- 
ington Center for Metropolitan Studies, the present ‘‘baby 
bust’ may affect any hopes for a building boom 20 years 
hence. Based on the 1970 Census results, the Center’s 
report indicates that the “baby boom” of World War II 
has been replaced by the greatest decline in the Nation’s 
under-five child population during the 120 years that the 
statistics have been kept. This slowdown coincides with 
one of the largest recorded 10-year increases among 
young adults in the principal child-bearing age range of 15 
to 24. 


Fair Housing Reporting Service 


Culminating three years of effort to develop an equal 
housing opportunity reporting service for use by Federal, 
State, and local officials involved in administering and 
enforcing fair housing laws, HUD has awarded a two-year 
contract for developing and maintaining such a service. 
Under terms of the $267,620 contract with Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., looseleaf advance sheets will be provided immedi- 
ately, followed by the complete volume early in 1972. 
The service will inform subscribers of current develop- 
ments concerning State and Federal fair housing laws and 
related regulations, court decisions, opinions of. the 
Attorney General of the United States, HUD General 
Counsel, and statements of the HUD Secretary and 
ranking HUD officials. The service will be provided to 
2,000 HUD-designated subscribers and will be sold by 
Prentice-Hall to the public. 
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The Office of Administration is not directly 
involved in programs for upgrading deteriorating 
neighborhoods or providing decent housing, but it 
does give total support to those elements of HUD 
that have these responsibilities. Since March 1969 
Lester P. Condon has been responsible for all 
such management and support functions within 
HUD-—preparing HUD’s annual budget; hiring, 
training, paying, and equipping HUD personnel; 
and other administrative tasks as directed by 
Secretary Romney. In the following interview, 
Mr. Condon explains these varied functions and 
the roles they play in the delivery of HUD 
programs to those who need them. 


Q: How is the Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Administration organized to handle its 
responsibilities? 


A: The Office consists of nine major elements. 
Briefly, these elements and their functions are: 


Budget—Prepares and 
requests; 

ADP Systems Management and Operations— 
Manages computer systems development and pro- 
vides computer operational support; 

Audit—Reports to management whether the 
taxpayers’ dollars are being spent efficiently and 
properly and recommends appropriate action; 

Financial Systems and Services—Pays bills and 
handles payroll; 


supports the budget 


December 1971 


General Services—Takes care of printing, vis- 
ual arts, library, building management, and con- 
tracts and agreements; 

Investigation—Looks into any violation of law 
or irregularity in programs and activities; 

Management and Organization—Performs con- 
tinuous analysis of the Department’s organization 
and makes studies to improve the way HUD 
operates; 

Personnel—Provides programs designed to at- 
tract and develop; 

Regional Liaison—Acts as the Secretary’s link 
between the field and central offices to ensure 
efficient teamwork in achieving HUD’s goals. 


Q: During the past year, you have taken a 
series of major steps designed to bring the admin- 
istration of HUD programs closer to the commu- 
nities and people they serve. What really has been 
accomplished in this direction—and what lies 
ahead? 


A: For one thing, we created and installed a 
new concept of field operations; 39 Area Offices 
were activated in major population centers across 
the country. These Area Offices under the super- 
vision of our Regional Offices process, review, 
and approve project applications without refering 
them to either the 10 Regional Offices or the 
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Assistant Secretary Condon (center, back to camera) discusses problems and issues with key members of his staff. Shown are (left to right, 
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clockwise): Osborn S. Koerner, Deputy Director of General Services; (behind) Nathaniel J. Eiseman, Budget Director and Norman L. 
Linton, Deputy Director of Regional Liaison; (at table) Ward Elliott, Director of Management and Organization; David B. Albright, Direc- 
tor of ADP Systems Management and Operations; John R. Kurelich, Director of Financial Systems and Services; Charles L. Dempsey, Act- 
ing Director of Investigation; Paul Boesch, Assistant General Counsel; Elmer W. Muhonen, Director of Audit; and Vincent J. Hearing, 


Mr. Condon’s Deputy. 


Washington Central Office. The Area Offices have 
full authority to administer all of HUD programs. 
A survey made last August of city governments in 
26 cities with Area Offices found enthusiastic 
support for the one-stop service provided by 
those offices. 

In another action, we completed a realign- 
ment of our Central Office organization to shift 
the focus away from separate categorical pro- 
grams to major functions, with related programs 
grouped under the unified direction of a single 
official. For example, all community development 
programs are now grouped under one Assistant 
Secretary, all planning and community manage- 
ment activities under another, and all housing 
management programs under a third. 

Looking ahead, we are pursuing a plan for 
placing greater reliance on State and local govern- 
ments in the detailed administration of grant-in- 
aid programs. In addition to decentralization to 
our field offices to perform significant opera- 
tional activities for which State and local govern- 
ments cannot assume administrative responsi- 
bilities, we have given top priority to improving 
our collaboration with other Federal agencies in 
standardizing requirements and procedures in 
grant programs. 


Q: What is your present assessment of the 
effectiveness of the new field structure? 


A: Our recent 26-city survey of local govern- 


ment officials reassured us that the four new 
Regional Offices and the 23 new Area Offices set 
up in September 1970 are operating effectively in 
accordance with the Secretary’s new concept of a 
decentralized field structure. It is still too early 
to get a definitive reading on the 16 additional 
Area Offices that were set up this past Septem- 
ber. However, our experiences gained in setting 
up the Phase I offices and operating them for 
over a year will certainly be invaluable in getting 
the Phase II offices to complete operating effec- 
tiveness as quickly as possible. 

Implementing the Secretary’s new field struc- 
ture was a tremendously complex and far-reach- 
ing effort. Its success was due only to the 
splendid cooperation, understanding, and hard 
work by hundreds of central office and field 
personnel who had a responsible role in carrying 
it out and by the thousands of HUD employees 
who were personally affected by the new field 
alignment. 

We were faced with many serious problems of 
personnel management and logistics in setting up 
our new field offices. Those problems had to be 
solved, while at the same time we had to main- 
tain our program operations whithout slackening 
production or quality goals. While some offices 
became fully effective earlier than others in oper- 
ating under our new decentralization concepts, 
the Secretary and I are satisfied that this ambi- 
tious objective was met during the implement- 
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ation of Phase I and II of the field decentral- 
ization program. 

Our most serious problem today is getting our 
Area and Insuring Offices sufficiently staffed to 
handle their ever-increasing workload. That is 
where the action now is, and that is where we 
have to relocate staff from our headquarters and 
Regional Offices in order to get the job of this 
Department done. 


Q: What is the most significant function of the 
Office of Regional Liaison, which you have de- 
scribed as a vital link between Washington and 
the field offices? 


A: Regional Liaison serves as the primary 
point of contact concerned with overall field 
activities and problems. It resolves field conflicts 
and operational problems. It directs the review 
and evaluation of overall program and adminis- 
trative performance of our field activities, and 
advises the Secretary, the Under Secretary, and 
the Assistant Secretaries on overall field opera- 
tions and on corrective action required to elimi- 
nate problem areas. Especially with our new 
decentralized field structure, Regional Liaison 
plays an essential role in making certain that the 
problems and needs of our field offices are fully 
known and expeditiously acted upon by appro- 
priate central office officials. 


Q: The HUD budget process is considered a 


complex cycle. Could you explain how it is 
handled? 
A: Perhaps the best way to explain the process 


is to break it down into major phases. The first 
phase begins in the late spring or early summer 
with the development of economic assumptions 
for the coming year. At the same time, we 
develop assumptions for our legislative proposals. 
Once these assumptions are set, the Office of 
Budget issues a call for program and staffing 
estimates. When assembled the package goes 
before the Budget Review Committee (BRC) 
chaired by the Under Secretary. After the BRC 
determines what the final budget program will be, 
a request is prepared and forwarded to the Office 
of Management and Budget (OMB) on the basis 
of OMB ceilings or targets. Phase II begins with 
the determinations of the BRC and ends around 
September 30. 

As Phase II is winding down, we start pre- 
paring for hearings before OMB which occur 
between September and November. In Phase III 
the Secretary and key HUD officials testify be- 
fore OMB examiners on the requested amounts. 
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HUD Assistant Secretary for Administration calls attention to the 
necessity for observing fire safety rules after a fire evacuation drill 
during Fire Prevention Week. 


Phase IV begins after the OMB approves a firm 
HUD budget and ends when the President’s budg- 
et is submitted to Congress. Phases V and VI 
involve the initial contacts with Congress and the 
development of proposed amendments to the 
House Bill for consideration by the Senate. In the 
interim, we testify before the appropriate sub- 
committee. We prepare for the hearings with a 
“dress rehearsal” within the Department. Since 
the House- and Senate-passed bills traditionally 
differ, Phase VII involves a conference between 
the two bodies resulting in a unified proposal. 
This proposal goes to the House first and then, if 
passed, to the Senate for floor action. When 
finally passed by both the House and the Senate, 
the Appropriations Bill is forwarded to the Pres- 
ident. When the President signs the bill into law, 
we have the Appropriations Act. Of course, the 
President may veto-the measure, as he did last 
year. 


Q: What does the Office of Investigation do 
and what is its relationship with the Office of 
Audit? 


A: The Office of Investigation and the Office 
of Audit are responsible for maintaining the 
integrity of our operations. Investigations are 
used to help management get facts about alleged 
improprieties or illegal acts, and, of equal impor- 
tance, to protect individuals from unfair and 
unfounded criticism. For example, an investiga- 
tion is usually called for when employees are 
accused of misconduct, or when there are allega- 
tions of discrimination in HUD employment 
concerning race, religion, color, sex, or national 
origin. These investigations have high priority in 
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Members of the Graphics Branch of the Printing and Visual Arts Division of General Services work on graphics projects for the entire 
Department. They prepare posters, pamphlets, magazine flats and layouts, and charts to use with speeches. Branch Chief Carol Cameron 
(center) discusses a design with Wayne Eddins (left) and Milton Paquin. 


order to resolve the matter, with the least delay. 
Investigations and audits are not and will not be 
performed for prosecutive or inquisition purposes. 

The law requires us to refer certain categories 
of complaints to other Federal agencies, such as 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. If the FBI 
declines to investigate, and a determination of the 
facts is needed for investigative purposes, an 
inquiry will be made by the Office of Investiga- 
tion. For example, we refer to the FBI such 
things as thefts of Government property, attempt- 
ed bribery of HUD employees, false claims, and 
false or fraudulent statements. 

Now, concerning the relationship between the 
two offices. As one long associated with audit 
and investigations, I have strong feelings on this. 
There must be a close and intimate working 
relationship between Audit and Investigation. In 
their day-to-day functions, they have mutual re- 
sponsibility for maintaining the integrity of our 
programs. There is no problem within this De- 
partment that doesn’t relate some way to the 
responsibilities of the two offices. Whether the 
cause of the problem is a matter of procedure, 
system, poor management, poor administration, 
Or even a criminal act, Audit and Investigation 
are called upon to ferret out the facts so that we 
can make the proper decision. 


Q: How does the Office of Personnel work 
with the other major elements in your area to 
control the hiring and placement of employees? 


A: Personnel works closely with Budget, 
Management and Organization, and Regional 
Liaison to determine our year-by-year and long- 
range manpower requirements. HUD’s long-range 


manpower needs must relate to its expanding 
mission in the years to come. The total number 
of people (we now have about 16,000 on the 
rolls) and the proper mix of skills is the crucial 
factor in manpower planning as well as executing 
those plans. 

The Office of Personnel helps me to carry out 
my responsibility to have the right amount of the 
right kinds of skills at the right place at the right 
time within ceilings assigned to us by the Pres- 
ident. Personnel’s role is particularly crucial right 
now because of the decentralization of the pro- 
grams. Their efforts are ensuring a smooth transi- 
tion of responsibility and transfer of personnel to 
the field, providing immediate manpower needs 
for the newly created Area Offices and for the 
critical roles of Regional Offices. 


Q: What is the current personnel picture as 
viewed from Washington regarding HUD person- 
nel ceilings and staffing patterns? 


A: To meet the President’s Fiscal 1972 em- 
ployment ceiling, we will have to eliminate 800 
positions or reduce our overall Department ceiling 
to 15,200. At the same time we are redistributing 
personnel in accordance with our long standing 
policy of increasing responsibility of our Area 
and Insuring Offices. Therefore, overall we will 
cut’ 1,200 positions out of our Central and Re- 
gional Offices. 

The reduction of 800 positions, or five per- 
cent, in the present HUD employment along with 
a reduction in average grade is part of our 
Department’s contribution in the fight against 
inflation. The 400 positions over and above that 
required by the President will be reestablished in 
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our Area and Insuring Offices. The decision to 
redistribute 400 positions is in line with our 
overall Departmental reorganization, begun early 
in 1971 and is consistent with its objectives to 
reduce the headquarter’s staff and to redistribute 
positions to the field. 

To establish the most effective and equitable 
method of achieving the desired reduction, we 
will undertake an intensive review of all our 
headquarters and Regional activities, organization, 
and staffing. In order to correctly assess priori- 
ties, each Assistant Secretary and Regional 
Administrator has been asked to develop three 
alternative models whereby the organization can 
be reduced in employment by as much as 50 
percent (including the initial 5 percent reduc- 
tion). These models will be used only as initial 
input by study teams and serve as benchmarks as 
they review and make detailed recommendations 
on functions, organization, and staffing in each 
program area to achieve our goal. 


Q: Could you give some examples of the kind 
of work the Office of Management and Organi- 
zation (OMO) does? 


A: As I mentioned earlier, the OMO is in- 
volved in two types of efforts: organizational 
analysis and management studies of program or 
function areas. The best example of the first is 
the second stage of the functional organization of 
the Department which Secretary Romney an- 
nounced last January. OMO did all the basic staff 
work and has worked closely with the offices in 
the implementation phases. A good example of 
the second is a recent study to determine the 
feasibility of installing facsimile transmission 
equipment in headquarters and field offices. OMO 
is also HUD’s point of contact with the Office of 
Management and Budget on overall management 
improvement efforts such as the Federal Assis- 
tance Review program. 

The FAR program represents a major effort 
involving OMO over the last three years. As you 
may know, this is a Presidentially mandated 
program to improve the delivery of services to 
Federal assistance recipients. We are now in the 
last year of the three-year FAR program and 
significant improvements are expected in our pro- 
gram efforts as a result of the FAR activities. 

In the first two years of FAR, OMO coordi- 
nated the efforts of the program offices to 
achieve reductions in processing time, cut red 
tape, and simplify program procedures. This is 
also true for the third-year program, with one 
addition. The director of OMO is the chairman of 
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the Uniform Processing Procedures team which is 
developing a processing “model” to be used as 
the standard framework within which all program 
applications will be processed in HUD Area Of- 
fices. 


Q: You mentioned computers in your earler 
description of the ADP/Systems Management aid 
Operations. How does HUD use computers? 


A: Our Computer Center is equipped and 
staffed to provide HUD-wide automation services 
to any Assistant Secretary. HUD is organized 
functionally so that the extent of computer use 
depends on the need. For example, the Govern- 
ment National Mortgage Association, which is 
concerned with maintaining the mortgage money 
market, presently has relatively little use com- 
puter processing. On the other hand, Housing 
Production and Mortgage Credit, which is con- 
cerned with insuring homes, projects, and im- 
provement loans, has the largest requirement in 
HUD for computer support. The biggest com- 
puter job is the FHA Home Mortgage Insurance 
System. The HUD computer keeps a record of 
each of the 4.8 million insurance cases in force. 
Each month it selects the cases due to receive an 
annual premium bill, computes the amount of the 
premium, prints the bill, and then prints an 
address lable to the bank that has to pay the bill. 
Among other things, the computer collects and 
reports management information on all HUD pro- 
grams and processes administrative support func- 
tions such as accounting, personnel, and payroll. 


Q: The title of the Office of General Services 
suggests that it does a little bit of everything. 
Exactly what does that office do? 


A: Your question is well put, because that 
office is in fact involved in a little bit of every- 
thing. Some agencies call it the Office of Admin- 
istration Services but that title is sort of mislead- 
ing as that term tends to conflict with the broad 
term “administration.” Briefly, the Office of Gen- 
eral Services gathers together under one director a 
group of most unrelated functions which do not 
properly fit under any of the other major offices. 
Within General Services there are four divisions 
whose titles are self-explanatory: Printing and 
Visual Arts, Library and Information, Contracts 
and Agreements, and Facilities Management. 
There is another function I should mention: 
General Services has a staff responsibility for 
safety in the Department because of the recent 
Federal Health and Safety Act passed during the 
last session of Congress. «@ 
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Four direct-dial telephone lines manned by HUD’s Housing Opportunity staff receive housing discrimination complaints. Cora Roy (left) 
and Diane K. Creed register all complaints in a log for referral to the Regional Offices. In the evenings and weekends messages are recorded 


for later playback. 


The telephone 
800/424-8590. 

That phone rings in Room 
5130 in HUD’s Washington, 
D.C., headquarters building, and 
a secretary picks up the phone. 

“Good morning. This is the 
Office of Equal Opportunity, 
Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. May I help 
you?” 

“I saw an ad in the news- 
paper about an apartment for 
rent...” 

On another call an agitated 
voice in Spanish is heard. The 
girl interrupts politely and care- 
fully reads: “Un momento por 
favor. Voy a pasar el telefone a 
la operadora que pueda hablar 
con usted en espanol.” Transla- 
tion: “One moment, please. | 
am going to give the telephone 
to the operator who can speak 
to you in Spanish.” In order to 
accommodate the growing num- 
ber of complaints from Spanish 
speaking people, the HUD office 
has a Spanish speaking operator. 


number is 


The girls in Room 5130 are 
HUD secretaries, members of 
the staff of Kenneth F. Holbert, 
Director of Housing Opportu- 
nity in the Office of Equal 
Opportunity. Most of their time 
is spent on regular secretarial 
duties. But the telephone an- 
swering service is different, an 


important element in a unique 
new HUD program. 


Fair Housing Campaign 


The telephone system is part 
of HUD’s mass media fair hous- 


ing campaign which was launch- 
ed in mid-year on a pilot basis 
in five Atlantic Coast States and 
the District of Columbia. It all 
has to do with the fair housing 
law, Title VIII of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1968, which says that no 
person may be denied housing 
because of his race, color, reli- 
gion, or national origin. 

Under the law, minority 
group Americans who have dis- 
crimination complaints are enti- 
tled to file those complaints 
with HUD. HUD Regional Equal 
Opportunity officials then fol- 
low up by investigating and 
conciliating the complaints. As a 
result those blocked by discrim- 
ination from obtaining the hous- 
ing of their choice now have a 
chance to get it, and often 
damages. and expenses as well. 

But the law was not work- 
ing well enough to satisfy HUD. 
Samuel J. Simmons, Assistant 
Secretary for Equal Opportu- 
nity, who administers the fair 
housing program, pointed out 
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that information about Title 
VIII was not spreading quickly 
enough to those who suffer 
from discrimination. ‘During 
1969 and 1970 combined,” he 
said, “we received some 2,000 
complaints. From our experi- 
ence in administering Title VIII 
we know that there are many 
more minority group Americans 
who are not able to get the 
housing of their choice because 
of discrimination and many who 
do not know about Title VIII.” 

So it was decided to launch 
an advertising campaign, with 
particular emphasis on radio and 
television. After a nationwide 
search for minority-owned agen- 
cies, HUD placed a contract 
with Zebra Associates, Inc., a 
black-owned advertising firm in 
New York City. 

The result was a campaign 
carrying the theme of “HUD 
Opens Doors.” On a trial basis, 
radio and television spots, post- 
ers, and newspaper advertise- 
ments went out to thousands of 
stations, organizations, and 
newspapers in Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and the District 
of Columbia. 


WATS Lines Used 


The unique feature in the 
campaign was the use of the 
telephone company’s Wide Area 
Telephone System (WATS). 
Under this system, individuals 
having discrimination complaints 
telephone a central number in 
Washington, D.C., toll free 
under the “dial 800” system 
used by many commercial firms 
and some Federal agencies. 
HUD is the first Federal agency 
to use the system for law en- 
forcement purposes; the other 
agencies use it for such things as 
recruitment. 

Three months 
campaign started, the results 
have come in. Television and 
radio stations throughout the 


after the 
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The impact of a slamming door is followed 
by the message ‘““HUD Opens Doors” in one 
of the television spots advertising HUD’s 
mass media fair housing campaign. 

five States were using the spots 
during public service time. One 
radio station ran the spot 166 
times in July alone. Television 
stations in Philadelphia, Rich- 
mond, and Washington were 
using the spots several times a 
day. 

And the telephones began to 
ring at HUD. By mid-September 
more than 330 calls had come 
in on the WATS lines. Some of 
the calls were not legitimate 
complaints under Title VIII, but 
from people who had children 
and could not find housing, or 
who simply wanted housing and 
hoped to be helped. 

If the WATS operators at 
HUD couldn’t help for any 
reason, they referred the callers 
to local authorities, private 
housing groups, or other agen- 
cies that could. 


Excellent Response 


But there were also many 
valid complaints with which the 
operators could help. In Region 


Ili, where the 
complaints were three times 
higher than last year. Com- 
plaints in Region III increased 
by 187 percent in the first of 
three months of the campaign 
while complaints in the other 


test was held, 


10 


HUD regions increased by only 
57 percent. 

Public response was excel- 
lent. Scores of organizations and 
individuals distributed 16,000 
posters carrying the “HUD 
Opens Doors” message. They 
were placed in store fronts, 
churches, schools, and other 
public buildings in the five 
States. 

However, there were a few 
persons who were less than 
enthusiastic. One television sta- 
tion refused to use the advertis- 
ing spots saying, “We don’t 
agree with the philosophy of 
the campaign.” Some thought it 
too “soft” and others believed 
the popular beat of the music in 
the radio spot made it inappro- 
priate for information on hous- 
ing discrimination. 

But most responses were 
favorable. And individuals and 
organizations seemed united in 
endorsing the idea of the HUD 
campaign. The consensus was 
that there was a Federal law 
and a National mandate to 
make fair housing work. HUD 
was taking proper, vigorous, 
affirmative action by developing 
a relatively simple system for 
minority Americans to exercise 
their legal rights. 


Campaign Expands 


‘Last month the campaign 
was expanded to HUD Regions 
I through V—all of the States 
east of the Mississippi River. If 
it works out as well in these 
other Regions as it did in Re- 
gion III, the campaign will even- 
tually go nationwide. 

Meanwhile, back in Room 
5130 the calls come in. The 
girls pick up the phones and 
they hear the stories of people 
in trouble. And they help. 

One reaction is apparent. 
The public is grateful for the 
opportunity to voice complaints 
to a concerned and sympathetic 
person. ¢@ 
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A survey of 26 city governments reveals that the one-stop 
service now being provided by HUD Area Offices is 
warmly welcomed. Some 166 mayors, city managers, and 
other key city officials were interviewed to evaluate the 
service HUD has been rendering participants in all its 
programs since the first phase of its decentralization was 
completed with the opening of 23 new Area Offices 
during September 1970. The majority of those inter- 
viewed support the HUD field realignment plan which 
brings Federal decision-making closer to the municipal 
level. The Department's field structure now consists of 10 
Regional Offices, 39 Area Offices, and 38 Insuring Of- 
fices. Under Phase | of the decentralization program, four 
new Regional Offices and 23 new Area Offices were 
activated in September 1970. Under Phase II, 16 Area 
Offices and one Insuring Office (at Nashville, Tenn.) were 
activated during September 1971. 


Hillsboro, N. Dak., has been selected as one of the 
Nation’s 18 finalists for the All American Cities Award 
based primarily on its HUD Code Enforcement project 
and volunteer ambulance service. The finalists were picked 
from approximately 100 entries. The Award is sponsored 
by the National Municipal League and was formerly 
co-sponsored by LOOK magazine. 


Providing security and offsetting vandalism in public 
housing runs from 16% to 28% of operating costs, reports 
Margaret A. Drury, Urban Institute researcher, in a HUD 
study of apartment security. In New York City alone, she 
found that the Housing Authority employs 3,000 private 
policemen to patrol public housing projects at a cost of 
$13 million a year, or an average of $6 a month per unit. 
Other alternatives include limiting entrances and locating 
them so they can be easily observed; installing faster 
elevators, sturdier doors and better locks; preparing va- 
cated apartments for new tenents quickly before teenagers 
and vagrants turn empty units into hangouts and cause 
more damage; and setting up volunteer tenant patrols 
such as now operate in 44 New York projects. 

Theodore R. Britton, Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Research and Technology, has been named a vice chair- 
man of a Sector Group on the international Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development. Mr. Britton 
is the only American elected as an officer to the Sector 
Group on the Urban Environment. The Sector Group was 
created to exchange experiences with member nations and 
to supply them with information, analyses and advice on 
the impact of population and economic growth on the 
urban environment. 


The Senate has approved President Nixon’s nomination of 
Samuel C. Jackson as a member of the board of the 
Community Development Corp. Mr. Jackson, who is HUD 
General Assistant Secretary and Assistant Secretary for 
Community Planning and Management, will serve as gen- 
eral manager of the corporation, which was set up within 
HUD by the 1970 Housing and Urban Development Act 
to administer the expanded urban growth and new com- 
munities program. 


Martin Seneca, born and reared on the Seneca Indian 
Reservation of western New York State, has been ap- 
pointed as a White House Fellow to serve in HUD. Mr. 
Seneca, 29, is a graduate of Harvard Law School and 
holds Bachelor and Master of Science degrees from 
Bringham Young University. 


The discussion of the Community Development budget 
for FY’72 on page 7 of the October issue of HUD 
Cha/lenge contained an incorrect reference to the 1972 
appropriation bill for the Department. According to the 
article, language in the appropriation bill would permit 
the use of unobligated funds for revenue sharing in 1972 
when the new program is enacted. This was incorrect 
since such language was not in the bill as passed by 
Congress and signed by the President. However, House 
and Senate conferees on the bill indicated that the subject 
was open for later consideration. They said: 


“If special revenue sharing or some other new 
program should be approved at an early date to 
supersede or replace these programs (urban renewal, 
model cities, rehabilitation loans, and neighborhood 
facilities grants), the necessary funding can be con- 
sidered at that time, including any request for an 
appropriate transfer of funds.” 


HUD Challenge is planning a readership survey for early 
1972. We want to know what you think of the contents 
of the magazine and what you would prefer or suggest as 
material for the future. Since the magazine was started 
more than two years ago, our readership has increased to 
approximately 20,000. The survey will come to you as a 
separate mailing with free return postage. In reading the 
next few issues please take the time to consider your 
reactions to the various articles, thus when you receive 
the questionnaire you will be able to respond meaning- 
fully. With your cooperation the magazine staff and the 
Department will be able to be responsive to your needs. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS! 
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A $288,411 grant from the Neigh- 
borhood Facilities Program of HUD 
helped residents of Winter Park, Fla., 
build a multi-service community center 
which will house Headstart classrooms, 
health and welfare services, employ- 
ment assistance, voluntary community 
service programs, reading room facili- 
ties, senior citizen activities, and rec- 
reation. 

The Hannibal Square project in 
Winter Park is like many others. What 
makes it unusual—and of particular 
interest to HUD—is the involvement of 
the community through a “charrette.” 
This is a problem-solving process by 
which local officials and neighborhood 
residents hold marathon meetings to 
discuss problems and decide on solu- 
tions. 

The name comes from the French 
word charrette, meaning a light, wood- 

Working plans for the community service center en, man-drawn cart with two large 
were created at the charrette from discussions wheels, used for hauling goods over 
among residents and officials. short distances. Architecture students 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris 

oe to the official start of the charrette, King used the vehicles to transport design 

elie gives background information at the pre- ‘ A 

liminary conference. drawings. Once they were in the cart, 
or “en charrette,” the students would 

often add last minute touches to the 

drawings. The word has come to mean 


the seeking of sudden inspiration as a 
solution to complex problems. 


Results in Understanding 


The technique is based on the 
assumption that interest and involve- 
ment breed dedication and _ responsi- 
bility. In community participation ac- 
tivity, the process encourages commu- 
nication. between sometimes hostile 
groups, often resulting in more aware- 
ness and understanding. The whole 
scheme may sound idealistic, but 


CHARRETTE 


Community 
Planning with 
Involvement 
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Keith Reeves, architect, discusses the problems of community services with a member of the black community. Butcher paper was taped to 
all the walls and people wrote comments as they felt the need. 


Hannibal Square proved that charrettes 
work, at least in the initial stages of a 
project. 

In two days over 970 individuals 
had participated in the development 
and design of the center through the 
Hannibal Square charrette. According 
to an architect for the center, the use 
of the charrette “created tremendous 
enthusiasm and momentum on the part 
of both the city and the neighborhood 
residents.” 


Ten days after the charrette began, 
full agreement on essentials had been 
reached; Winter Park submitted its 
application to HUD. The project was 
approved and construction began. 


Mixed Success 
The question still remains whether 
the charrette approach, successful in 


Winter Park, can be successful else- 
where in similar programs. The U.S. 
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Office of Education has been using this 
method for some time. It has had 
mixed success in using charrettes to 
resolve the opposition of neighborhood 
residents to proposed expansions of 
school facilities. 

Recently the predominantly 
middle-class neighborhood of Takoma 
Park, Md., successfully blocked the 
building of a conventionally designed 
elementary school. During a one-week 
charrette, approximately 200 neigh- 
borhood residents and teachers drew 
up designs for a multipurpose building 
to serve as a general educational- 
cultural-recreational center for the 
community. Because school board 
officials were not directly involved in 
the process, the building may not meet 
their approval. Nevertheless, the char- 
rette-prompted design can still be the 
starting point for negotiations between 
the school board and community. 

Charrettes held at Shaw University 
in Raleigh, N.C., and Temple Univer- 
sity in Philadelphia illustrate the 
possible extremes of the program. At 
Shaw, where the issue centered around 
urban renewal relocation problems, the 
charrette was apparently unsuccessful 
for two reasons. First, much of the 
planning for the area had already been 
completed by the redevelopment 
authority—a locally approved applica- 
tion had previously been submitted to 
the HUD Regional Office. Secondly, 
the urban renewal area was too large 
for a charrette to plan during a 10-day 
period. 

Although the results at Shaw were 
discouraging, the success at Temple is a 
good example of what can be accom- 
plished. The Temple charrette involved 
two hostile forces in a situation that 
could have been explosive. The Uni- 
versity, in the midst of a building 
boom, acquired land formerly occupied 
by low-income families and _ built 
classrooms and dormitories on it. To 
prevent further encroachment and up- 
heaval, the residents insisted upon land 
for housing and community facilities 
for their own use. The two forces 
confronting each other at the charrette 
each desired ownership or control of 
the disputed land. After an impasse of 
10 days, the parties began to move in 
the same direction and, by the end of 
the second week, started to com- 
promise and plan together. The char- 
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rette may not have resulted in specific 
proposals, but the basic question of 
land control was negotiated sanely. 


Resident Participation 


The charrette can presumably 
work for HUD in the same way, 
especially in the areas of housing and 
urban renewal. Families displaced by 
urban renewal activities can become 
involved in planning and implementing 
replacement housing. Residents might 
also be encouraged to participate in 
improving present housing with the 
help of contractors, engineers, and 
managers. In fact, the charrette could 
conceivably be used in any situation 
directly or indirectly involving tenants. 

Yet the charrette, for all the 
appearance of spontaneity that comes 
with mass enthusiasm, cannot be a 
haphazard affair. Because the conse- 
quences can be far-reaching, either 
positively or negatively, the charrette 
requires extensive planning. First, a 
potential crisis must exist to stimulate 
citizens’ interest. The neighborhood 
must then form a steering committee 
of its own representatives and local 
housing officials. State and Federal 
officials may also be asked to join in a 
nonvoting, ex officio capacity. 

Once the full committee is 
formed, it must conduct pre-charrette 
workshops to define the “givens” of 
the problem. This committee must also 
select charrette participants and 
leadership core, promote community 
participation, elicit funds from state 
and local agencies, and provide back- 
ground materials and live-in, work-in, 
24-hour facilities for the charrette. 

Willingness on the part of the 
various segments involved in the pro- 
ject to plan together is essential. This 
requires an underlying trust in the 
concept of the charrette. It also in- 
volves negotiable issues which can, if 
necessary, be compromised. The char- 
rette itself must include a broad spec- 
trum of the community representing 
all major interests so that final com- 
promise will be acceptable to all con- 
cerned. 

Only then can charrettes be con- 
sidered part of HUD’s attempts to im- 
prove the quality of living by im- 
proving the quality of the environ- 
ment. t@ 


A high-level conference to determine the 
budget requirements for the project was 
held around a card table. 





(@) Urban Renewal Brings the 


CIFCUS 


Downtown 


“It was a real bully circus. It was the 
splendidest sight that ever was made when 
they all come riding in, two by two, and the 
gentleman and lady, side by side. ... It was a 
powerful fine sight; | never saw anything so 
lovely.” 


Huckleberry Finn 


One hundred and fifty animals, including 15 
elephants, under five big tents delighted crowds in 
downtown Evansville, Ind., as circus animals have for 
generations. 

The “Big Top” swelled its sides for one day last 
year to welcome some 10,000 spectators from the 
tri-state area of Indiana, Illinois, and Kentucky. The 
location had a modern touch. The 26-acre site, sand- 
wiched between downtown Evansville and the Ohio 
River, was cleared, riverside urban renewal land. 

The local Elks Club hosted Clyde Beatty and 
Cole Brothers Tent Circus as a fund raising event and 
sponsored the attendance of needy children, including 
some from the inner city. The vacant space was 
brought to life with sounds of music and people. 

This ingenious use of temporarily vacant urban 
renewal land was devised by Raymond A. Andersen, 
Executive Director of the Evansville Redevelopment 
Commission. The circus had previously been held on 
the outskirts of town. 

Other groups have made use of the site at 
different times. A Boy Scout jamboree and three-day 
“freedom festival” were held around July 4th. A local 
brewery sponsored $10,000 in fireworks for the car- 
nival, which attracted almost 90,000 people. 

This year sounds in the area will more likely 
come from hammers and cranes. A $50 million com- 
mercial-residential redevelopment project has begun on 
the site. 
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When HUD awarded the first Federal grant for code 





enforcement activities on an Indian reservation to a P 
progressive Apache tribe in New Mexico in 1970, the cl 
event went without special notice, except for a brief visit st 
to HUD by tribal Chief Wendell Chino. Ir 


This is typical of the way HUD’s Code Enforcement K 


Program has operated. Zeroing in on standing structures st 
rather than clearance and new construction, the program bi 
offers little opportunity for ceremonial groundbreakings, te 
official openings, dedications of new edifices, salutes to W 
brick and mortar “monuments to progress,” or continued al 
interest. 

e: 


Enacted as part of the Housing Act of 1965, the 


Concentrated Code Enforcement Program has proceeded . 
quietly but effectively in 132 cities across the country. - 
The story of the Bramhall Hill area in Portland, Me., . 
begins with a typical urban attitude: the despair of 
property owners, local officials, and all who are con- 
cerned with the future of our cities. Once a section of 
fine homes, including many in the mansion classification, P 
the area had become pocked by unkempt front yards, P 
breaks in pavements and roadways, tottering chimneys, ; 


and other signs of decay. 


CSS, 
Little 
Fanfare 






The first code enforcement grant ever awarded 
to an Indian reservation—and plans for future 
projects on the Mescalero Indian reservation— 
were discussed in a meeting of Norman V. 
Watson, (from left) HUD Assistant Secretary 
for Housing Management, Apache Chief, Wen- 
dell Chino, and U.S. Rep. Edgar F. Foreman 
of Las Cruces, N. Mexico. 
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But the Bramhall Hill story ends on the upbeat, a 
proud neighborhood with its homes handsomely mani- 
cured, interiors free of violations, and reconstructed 
streets lined with handsome shade trees—all combining to 
make it a magnet for the housing-hungry middle class. 

Portland’s city manager, John Menario, a Phi Beta 
Kappa scholar whose career has been devoted to public 
service, commented, “Now we have a brand new neigh- 
borhood which, it seemed, was destined in 10 or 15 years 
to be our worst slum. This program has had the very 
welcome effect of stabilizing both declining market values 
and declining taxable values. 

“I believe in this program. I would like to see it 
extended to seven or eight areas of Portland. It is the best 
answer for any area that is not too blighted to be 
restored. Every city with Portland’s characteristics might 
well use the program.” 


Program Reaching Original Goals 


“Restoring the stability of neighborhoods wherever 
possible with effective code enforcement is the principal 
purpose of HUD’s Code Enforcement Program,” says 
Ralph Herod, Acting Director of HUD’s Office of Re- 
newal Assistance. 





As administrator of the Code Enforcement Program, 
Mr. Herod offers this assessment of the program in its 
relatively short existence: “The program has by no means 
been free of snarls but we share a deep sense of pride 
with participating communities, most of which are enjoy- 
ing success under the program.” 


Mr. Herod added that the program embodies pre- 
ventive as well as remedial steps to “reverse the forces of 
blight and neglect before more drastic action, such as 
extensive rehabilitation or even clearance becomes neces- 
sary.” 

Those who have benefited also speak enthusiastically 
of the program. Mrs. Mary Stanton, the articulate 80-year 
old widow of a Maine Central Railroad fireman, said, 
“I'm very happy with the way it worked out. My home 
has been all fixed up and, for one thing, I don’t have to 
get up to the roof any more to fix leaks. Now my 
neighbors are saying, ‘we just got our place cleaned up. 
Let’s keep it that way.’ ” 


George W. Crockett, a realtor, noted, “There has 
been a tremendous jump in the prices of these old homes 
in Bramhall Hill. Houses can be sold in one day and 
there’s no time or need to put up ‘for sale’ signs.” 


A sizeable stretch of a street in Bramhall Hill, Portland, Me., was saved from creeping decay by the operation of the code enforcement 
loan and grant program. For example, new siding, room and trim, and store windows transformed what had been a hard-to-heat eyesore 


into a pleasant, good-looking home. 
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One area builder and appraiser for the past 30 years 
commented, “I never “saw anything like this happen 
before.” 

Wesley Kinney, a Portland school teacher who also 
engages in real estate, pointed out, “With the help of this 
program, I took over a 100-year old mansion with 18 
dilapidated rooms in a sound shell. I renovated it and 
now rent modern apartments for $130 to $150 for two- 
and three-room units—considerably lower than comparable 
rents elsewhere.” 

Mr. Kinney, a Maine native, noting the regional 
characteristic, tight lips, said, “The people are too re- 
served to speak enthusiastically.” 


HUD Tools Assist Program 


HUD aid goes beyond administrative costs of code 
enforcement to see that the program accomplishes its 
main objectives. Public improvements, as well as technical 
and financial assistance, such as loans and grants to area 
residents, are part of the Federal package to ease local- 
ities’ financial burdens and encourage residents to give 
much needed support to the code enforcement program 
in their areas. 

Low-interest loans up to $12,000 per dwelling or 
$17,400 per unit in high-cost areas are available for 
periods up to 20 years. Low-income property owners can 
obtain grants up to $3,500 to help bring their properties 
up to code standards. And if the cost of the loan and 
existing mortgage exceeds 20 percent of the income of a 
small homeowner, HUD will refinance the mortgage. 

“I! would have been lost without this help,” said a 
Portland fireman whose mortgage payments were reduced 
by refinancing from $140 monthly to $75, including 
payment for $4,528 in property rehabilitation. A second 
mortgage at 18 percent had previously put him on the 
road to bankruptcy. 

In addition to the loan and grant program, the 
city-HUD partnership provides public improvements which 
play a major role in the neighborhood face-lifting. In 
Bramhall Hill, for example, more than 300 trees were 
planted, more than 10 miles of sidewalk restored, all 21 
streets reconstructed or paved, and traffic signs and trash 
baskets installed. 

A major element in the success of the Bramhall Hill 
project was the speedy start on the public improvement 
program, made possible by advance municipal planning 
and carefully coordinated activity by municipal depart- 
ments. These improvements helped bring about whole- 
hearted cooperation of property owners. 

“We eliminated the credibility gap by doing some- 
thing and doing it promptly” commented City Manager 
Menario. “Throughout, we were doing business with the 
property owners, eyeball to eyeball.” 

The city’s advice on procedures and care in seeing 
that only necessary work was done and at the lowest cost 
won the confidence of property owners. 

“There was a certain amount of red tape,” said one 
woman, “but everything was explained. I knew I was 
dealing with honest men.” 
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Local Needs Shape Projects 


Skepticism on the part of local residents is a familiar 
ingredient in many local efforts to implement a code 
enforcement program. In many instances, however, initial 
negative reactions are overcome through diverse and some- 
times innovative measures taken by project leaders and 
area residents, many of whom play vital roles in the 
planning and operation of their projects. 

Such measures have included counseling, sometimes 
on a person-to-person basis, as in Fort Worth; setting up 
of area offices as points of contact using the services of 
block representatives, as in Minneapolis; or, through pro- 
visions made for training city personnel involved in the 
code enforcement program, as in Malden, Mass. Total 
community involvement and unwavering interest and 
cooperation on the part of residents are necessary to 
insure the success of the program. 


It is significant that in an evaluation of the Code 
Enforcement Program during the two-year period begin- 
ning July 1967, requests for new and additional funding 
nearly doubled. The pace of the program is indicative of 
solid community support, making the demand for funds 
so great that the Concentrated Code Enforcement Pro- 
gram becomes a major source of housing rehabilitation in 
terms of units. By January 1970, for example, 129,334 
units had been refurbished in varying degrees under the 
program. 

Frequently the temptation arises to compare the pace 
of physical restoration of properties under the Concen- 
trated Code Enforcement Program with property renewal 
in urban renewal programs. Such a comparison is hardly 
valid, although standards are essentially the same in both 
code enforcement and urban renewal areas. 

The difference lies in the fact that deterioration and 
physical decay of both buildings and environment in 
urban renewal areas are generally more severe, thereby 
often requiring full rehabilitative treatment. Activities 


under the two programs are mutually beneficial to the 
total housing supply. 


Local Projects Feature Responsive Approaches 


Communities qualifying for code enforcement assis- 
tance must have a comprehensive system of codes that 
regulate private property. In effect, codes must prescribe 
adequate standards of health, safety, and welfare, and 
include housing code and zoning regulations as well as 
building, plumbing, electrical, fire prevention, and related 
codes. Plans to meet these objectives vary in cities and 
communities around the country. 

The project in Birmingham, Ala., is one of the first 
to receive time extensions to meet established objectives. 
The city has the added distinction of being the first in 
the country to receive approval of a Concentrated Code 
Enforcement Program. Since inception of the program, 
rehabilitation permits have reached more than $2.5 mil 
lion. A termination date of 1971 has been set for 
completion of the project. 
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Since some citizens in San Francisco felt reluctant to 
participate in its code enforcement programs, the city 
won authorization from its city council to establish a 
$200,000 fund for rehabilitation of neglected deterio- 
rating properties. 


A suburban Maryland community just outside the 
District of Columbia, Takoma Park, offers an example of 
successful concentrated code enforcement outside the 
inner city. A major share of credit for the success of this 
program must go primarily to the homeowners, whose 


Once a large and comfortable single-family home, over the years 
this house was divided into three low-rent and substandard dwelling 
units. Motorcycles were parked on the front porch, a boat and 


enthusiastic efforts to upgrade their sound but older 
wood frame houses resulted in their obtaining about 
$400,000 in grants and $100,000 in rehabilitation loans. 


The success of these and other projects is typical of 
the positive results familiar to code enforcement efforts 
across the country. From cities as large as Los Angeles 
and New York to communities of 5,000 or less, the 
interest in new or extended projects and the records of 
success speak well for the role of code enforcement in 
community redevelopment. «© 


This vacant single-family residence was sold to an investor who saw 
the possibilities for rehabilitation. Alteration of the roof line 
expanded the 1% story dwelling sufficiently to accommodate a 


several junk automobiles filled the backyard. An investor obtained 


duplex. The owner did a great deal of the work himself and 
a $25,600 Conservation Program loan and began rehabilitation. 


Total added his own funds to the $9,585 Section 312 loan. 
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One solution to the visual and audible blight 
caused by a major freeway running into the heart 
of a city is being tried in Seattle. 

The solution is a “lid” a full city block in 
length to hide the freeway and muffle noise 
where the traffic runs below the surface. The 
“lid” will be a 3.6 acre park with trees, grass, and 
falling water, that-will provide a retreat for the 
pedestrian and a novel driving experience to the 
freeway traveler. 

One of the park’s most exciting features will 
be a 30- by 105-foot canyon over the median 
Strip separating three levels of the freeway. The 
canyon, up to 26 feet deep, will have water 
cascading down three of its terraced sides to a 
shallow pool. The walls of the canyon will be 
partially of glass to allow headlights to shine 
through the water at night and to give motorists 
glimpses of the park by day. 


Problems Solved 


The park is designed to correct problems 
created by the freeway. One of those problems is 
the enforced isolation of an important, high-rise 
residential area from Seattle’s retail district. The 
bulk of the residents of the isolated area are 
elderly without personal transportation. For 
them, the freeway represents an ugly barrier to 
urban services to be overcome only by an expen- 
sive bus or taxi trip. Now, crossing the freeway 
will mean a pleasant walk through the park. 
Similarly cut off from the heart of the city is the 
clinic and hospital district. Patients sometimes 
have hours to spend between treatment or tests 
but are prevented from easy access to shopping 
by a concrete-walled ditch. 

A green and restful “poke-about” park, with 
the sound of running water blanketing the roar of 
traffic and flowers substituting for the stench of 
exhaust fumes will now bridge the ditch. In 
addition, the park will extend over a 200-car 
privately owned garage at one end and a 60-car 
city parking garage at the other. 
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Urban Revitalization 


HUD Region X Administrator Oscar Pederson 
says, “Developments like this one, with imagina- 
tion and an awareness of the needs of people, can 
keep a city center alive and useful. Our cities 
must not become mere working areas from which 
we all turn tail and run at the end of the day.” 

The park’s designer, Angela Tzvetin, of 
Lawrence Halprin and Associates, says, “I’ve tried 
to tie the nearby buildings, both new and exist- 
ing, into one integral, sculptured architectural 
form. If this is successful, the park could prove 
to be a prototype for other American cities now 
marred by freeways, as the design offers limitless 
possibilities.” 

The park is expected to become a regular 
attraction for employees of nearby offices, who 
will be offered exciting vistas, quiet hideaways 
for lunchtime relaxation, and sheltered strolling 
during the noon hour. Although _ primarily 
planned as an adult park, designers intend to 
incorporate children’s play areas in addition to 
the adult sections. 
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TOP—Waterfalls and trees will hide the freeway and muffle the 
noise of the traffic when the park is complete. 


LEFT—The area outlined will soon be covered by a unique park 
designed as a series of terraces over an interstate highway. 


Intergovernmental Cooperation 


The park represents a coordinated effort of 
many units of government at several levels—the 
Regional and Area offices of HUD and the De- 
partment of Transportation, the Washington State 
Interagency Committee for Outdoor Recreation, 
the State Department of Highways, and the city 
of Seattle’s Department of Community Develop- 
ment. The private sector is directly involved 
through the park’s developer, Richard Hedreen. 

HUD funds were used to acquire air and 


surface rights over the publicly owned parking 
garage and to help defray the cost of design. 
HUD will have a growing involvement in such 
developments under the broad authority of the 
Administration’s new Legacy of Parks program 
which puts emphasis on the need for small parks 


and recreational areas “‘where the people are.” e@ 


BELOW-—This cross section view of the park illustrates how the 
levels of traffic will move below and around the walkways, 
terraces, and main waterfall. 
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Bridge Apartments—a soaring application of air rights—provides 960 middle income housing units over the busy 12-lane approach to George 
Washington Bridge in New York City. A 10,000 square foot park is located over a garage of one building. 


They’re erecting apartments over parking lots; 
on stilts in a river; and above railroad tracks and 
highways. It’s a technique which is being more 
widely employed to use space—in the air—to 
create more housing. The magic of all this is air 
rights. 

Simply stated air rights is an arrangement by 
which the owner of the ground sells or leases 
rights for construction in the air space above. 

This method of construction has important 
advantages. 

e With residential construction space ex- 
tremely limited in the city, air rights add impor- 
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tantly to the housing inventory potential. 

e By building above commercial property or a 
highway, there is no interference with the 
continuing activity beneath the construction. For 
example, residents would not be required to 
move as old dwellings are torn down to make 
way for new construction as in a renewal project. 

e The production of thousands of new dwell- 
ings under this system therefore plays a significant 
role in stemming the exodus of families from urban 
centers, thus contributing to the stabilization of 
communities and neighborhoods and enlarging the 
tax base without an interim decrease. 
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New Haven Savings Bank has this plan for building a federally assisted project for the elderly under Section 236. Site is a favorable location 
because of proximity to transportation and other services. Dwellings will be above a new branch of bank. 


Sample Uses 


There are spectacular examples of housing built 
using air rights. One towering illustration is the $20 
million Bridge Apartments project in upper 
Manhattan. This complex of four, 32-story apart- 
ment buildings is located above the 12-lane 
approach highway to the George Washington 
Bridge spanning the Hudson River. 

Rights to the air space were purchased by the 
builder, the Krattner Corp., from New York City 
for $1 million. The intricately engineered project 
has no basement, but garages, boiler room, and 
other building equipment are located in two 
lower floors. The apartment towers rest on struc- 
tural steel platforms spanning the highway. The 
platforms are set on columns on each side of the 
roadway and one column that divides the road- 
way into two six-lane rows. 

The middle-income apartment project was 90 
percent funded by the New York State Housing 
Finance Agency. Tax abatement is provided by 
New York City so that moderate rents are 
possible. 


Federal Role 


Federal assistance figures prominently in the 
air rights system of adding to housing stock. In 
Quincy, Mass., a beautiful complex for the elder- 
ly was made possible by an unusual application 
of air rights principles. The two wings of the 
project are on each side of a four-lane road. 
Connecting the two wings is a mall over the road 
Which contains 10 dwelling units, stores, and 
recreation rooms. 

The elderly housing project, which made use 


of Rental Assistance (Section 236), has a total of 
442 dwelling units in addition to the mall and an 
auditorium which seats 500. Total cost of the 
project to date has been $5.6 million, and a third 
element is being planned. It is operated by a 
nonprofit adjunct of a local church. 

A portion of New York is becoming a Venice 
by virtue of air rights. A huge housing complex 
will be erected in the city’s East River. The 
project will be supported by 2,000 pilings, and 
platforms will be erected on them to provide 
three towers of 37 stories each and a fourth of 
31 stories. The complex will be on a concrete 
platform five feet above the high tide level of the 
river. On the six-acre platform will be town- 
houses, shops, and restaurants, as well as apart- 
ments. 

Nine of the city’s largest banks are providing 
the $72 million in financing for the development 
of housing for 1,470 families. The project will 
pay a basic sum of $524,000 a year to the city as 
ground rent and taxes. While most of the funding 
is being handled conventionally, the project’s 
sponsors are seeking authority to lease 20 percent 
of the 3l-story tower for moderate income units 
receiving interest subsidy under the Section 236 
program. It is expected the over-the-water dwell- 
ings will be ready for occupancy in 1973. 

Another federally assisted project will be built 
“on stilts’ over a city parking lot in Malden, 
Mass. The owners of the lot in an urban renewal 
area will rent the air rights from the city for $1 
per year. The $3.5 million, 209-unit, 9-story 
project is for senior citizens. It is being financed 
under the Section 236 program. 
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Quincy, Mass., apartment complex contains 442 dwelling units for the elderly and makes use of air rights on the mall between the two 
buildings and the over roadway. The mall has 10 housing units, shops, and a recreation room. 


Similarly, a Section 236 project for the elder- 
ly is being planned for New Haven, Conn. There, 
the New Haven Savings Bank has plans for a 
120-unit air rights project to be erected around 
the nucleus of its new branch office to be 
constructed at the same time. A limited distribu- 
tion corporation will be formed to own and 
manage the project. Financing will come from the 
bank. 

Historical Uses 

Original American air space activity took 
place in the height of the railroad age at the turn 
of the century. First air space development oc- 
curred at New York City’s Grand Central ter- 
minal over the New York Central tracks below. 
Office buildings were also built on Park Avenue 
over the tracks which were the approach to the 
terminal. Another early example is the construc- 
tion of the Merchandise Mart in Chicago which 
was built over the yards of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railroad. 

In a survey conducted in 1968 by the Na- 
tional League of Cities, varied applications of air 
space development were found in 48 of the 
largest cities in the country. Projects range from 
office buildings, hotels, pedestrian bridges, stores, 
and shopping plazas in the private sector. Public 
or government projects built in air space have 
included a hospital addition, municipal parking 
lot, bus terminal, public library, and civic exhibit 
hall. 


Pros and Cons 


There is no question that the use of air rights 
brings blessings interwoven with problems. On the 
plus side, it enables communities with limited 
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room for expansion to make use of the air above 
for growth. On the other hand, construction costs 
are likely to be greater than conventional building 
costs since special preparations must be made for 
foundations to support air space projects. How- 
ever, the city can be expected to increase its tax 
potential from structures which could have never 
existed before. And, where housing projects use 
platforms that are provided with highway devel- 
opment funds, use of air rights for housing 
becomes economically feasible. 

The use of air rights has developed as a 
supplement to older practices of making the 
highest density, best use of city land. Formerly, 
developers found it practical and profitable to 
buy up large parcels, demolish buildings if neces 
sary, and build larger structures. Fixed mass 
transit systems focused on the downtown areas 
guaranteeing to make the larger facilities accessible. 

Now, however, there are few large parcels 
left, and those few that are vacant are tied up 
with various conditions or restrictions making it 
difficult for them to be used for development. To 
a large extent, buses now have replaced fixed 
transit systems, and they serve the city outskirts 
and suburbs as well as urban centers. The prereq- 
uisites of growth have changed. 

But cities—like people—must grow to be 
healthy. And it is apparent that the only practical 
way for cities to grow is up. Urban centers 
seeking to expand are limited mostly by the rare 
possibilities of annexing adjoining land. The alter- 
natives are renewal and use of air space. It is 
likely that the use of air space will be employed 
in the future to help meet the growing volume of 
growth needs. 
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i ® U.S. Congress, 
Currency. Basic Laws and Authorities on Housing and 
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SOURCE INFORMATION IN HOUSING AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


The following list, indicating some key source references 
in the field of housing and community development, is 
excerpted from a forthcoming survey prepared by the 
HUD Library. 


e American Society of Planning Officials, Planning Advi- 
sory Service Reports. \Issued 12 times a year, plus a 
year-end index. Each report is a separate essay; some are 
updated annually. Order from: ASPO, 1313 East 60th St., 
Chicago, II|. 60637. Price from $150 up, depending on 
size of city or type of organization. 


e Council of Planning Librarians, Exchange Bibliog- 
raphies. \ssued at intervals by professionals in the field. 
Varying in length and quality, these cover many tangen- 
tial areas in planning. Order from: CPL, P.O. Box 229, 
Monticello, Ill. 61856. Prices vary according to contents 
and length; generally under $5. 


@ Housing and Planning References. A bimonthly bibliog- 
raphy compiled by the HUD Library and Information 
Division, listing current books, periodical articles, and 
documents. Order from: Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. $4 a year. 


®@ Municipal Yearbook, 1971. 370p. Revised annually. 
Order from: International City Management Association, 
1140 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
Price: $17.50. 


@ National Association of Housing and Redevelopment 
Officials, NAHRO Housing Code Agency Directory, 1969. 
71p. NAHRO Housing Directory; Official Local Housing 
Agencies, 1968. 215p. NAHRO Renewal Agency Direc- 
tory, 1969. 129p. These are updated periodically. Order 
from: NAHRO, 2600 Virginia Ave., Suite 404, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20037. Price for set: members $7; non-members 
$14; commercial $75. 


® Urban Institute, University Urban Research Centers, 
2nd ed., edited by Grace M. Taher, 1971. 299p. Order 
from: Publications Office, Urban Institute, 2100 M St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. Price $2.75. 


House Committee on Banking and 


Urban Development, revised through January 31, 1971. 
GPO. Price: $4.50. 


These bibliographies compiled by the HUD Library in- 
clude references to books, reports, and periodical articles 
on subjects of current interest in the fields of housing and 
planning. They are available from the Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 


@ Bibliography on Housing, Building, and Planning. Pre- 
pared for the HUD Division of International Affairs for 
use by the Overseas Missions of the United States Agency 
for International Development, 1969. 43p. $.50. 


@ Citizen and Business Participation in Urban Affairs; a 
Bibliography, 1970. 84p. $.75. 


@ Equal Opportunity; a Bibliography of Research on 
Equal Opportunity in Housing, 1969. 24p. $.30. 


@ Environment and the Community: An Annotated Bibli- 
ography, 1971. 66p. $.65. 


@ Landlord-Tenant Relationships: A Selected Bibliog- 
raphy, 1971. 53p. $.60. 


@ Neighborhood Conservation and Property Rehabili- 
tation; a Bibliography, 1969. 78p. $.70. 


@ New Communities; a Bibliography, 1969. 84p. $.75. 


® Operation BREAKTHROUGH: Mass Produced and 
Industrialized Housing: A Bibliography, 1970. 72p. $.70. 


Single copies of the following bibliographics are free on 
request from: HUD Library, Washington, D.C. 20410. 


@ Books About Cities, 1969. 24p. Designed primarily for 
the use of HUD Urban Interns. 


@ The Mexican Americans; a Bibliography, 1970. 11p. 
@ Safety and Security in Buildings, 1971. 5p. 


®@ Urban Vocabulary, 1971. 81p. A thesaurus of over 900 
terms used to catalog and index urban literature. 


@ A recently issued 600-page report, Housing Systems 
Proposals for Operation BREAKTHROUGH summa- 


rizes 423 of the housing systems proposals submitted, 
including the 22 selected for contract negotiations on 
nine prototype sites. Available for $5.25 from GPO. 
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The surprising results of a 
new stack system for rehabili- 
tated housing are opening up 
new housing possibilities for 
large low-income families. 
Cincinnati's HUD-FHA office 
reports an innovation in the art 
of housing rehabilitation that 
provides larger units for the 
bigger families. 

The office discovered that 
when it fixed up structurally 
sound, four-story brick build- 
ings, few families were willing 
to rent the fourth story, and 
they would do so only with a 
significant rent reduction. 

The office decided to try 
converting the top two floors 
into two-story townhouses. The 
staff believed there are some 
people who will walk up three 
floors to their main living level 
and not mind later walking up 
to their fourth floor bedroom 
level. This would make it pos- 
sible to rehab units into five- 
bedroom apartments, for which 
there is great need. 

The conversion required the 
cooperation of the city. Cincin- 
nati’s requirements called for so 
many smoke detection devices 
and fire alarm installations for 
the proposed townhouses that 
the scheme was hopeless from a 
cost standpoint. However, HUD- 
FHA personnel went to the 
Board of Building Standards and 
Appeals and pointed out that 
they were closing up dangerous 
fireplaces, replacing dangerous 
space heaters with central hot 
water heating systems, and so 
on. The board relaxed its smoke 
and temperature device require- 
ments to fit the need. 

The two-year-old experiment 
continues to work well. The 
technique is now used whenever 
the structure to be rehabilitated 
can be converted into two 
townhouses. About 1200 units 
have been converted. 
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Every other Monday the Federal National 
Mortgage Association (FNMA), popularly known 
as Fannie Mae, offers mortgage bankers all over 
the country an opportunity to sell their FHA and 
VA mortgages on the basis of competitive bid- 
ding. Throughout the day, telephone calls pour 
into Washington, D.C., headquarters. Bids may 
run into the hundreds of thousands and millions 
of dollars. The auction can be fast and, to be 
successful, must move smoothly between bidder 
and auctioneer without error. 

Who are the people on the Washington end of 
the FNMA telephones to take the mortgage bank- 


ers’ offers with the competency that spells the 
difference between success and chaos? Who are 
the ones with the well-modulated voices that 
supply the human element to the multimillion 
dollar, electronic, national FNMA auction? They 
are the 15 Fannie Mae telephone auctioneers, 
stationed at FNMA headquarters. They come 
from a variety of professions—teaching, account- 
ing, research, and statistical fields. As a working 
team, they have several things in common. All are 
retired from business and proiessional careers. 


Unflappable Retirees 


Because the nature of their careers has proven 
them to be responsible, accurate, and unflap- 
pable, none of the usual performance tests were 
necessary when they were hired. Although 
retired, they like to keep in touch with the vast 
government and business operations that emanate 
from the Nation’s capital. By serving as auction- 
eers at the Fannie Mae marketplace, they can do 
all this and earn some extra “pin money” too. 

Their work style is hectic. They eat lunch 
near an assigned telephone that does not stop 
ringing throughout the day. Coffee is brought 
from a nearby machine. A rotary telephone sys- 
tem can, at times, have all 15 engaged at once. 


Peak hours on auction days may find all 16 telephone lines busy. Bids may run into millions of dollars. “Auctioneers” Mildred Burch 
(foreground) and Mary Lawlor (extreme right) take down bid information from all over the country. 
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Sample Transaction 


how the FNMA action works. A 
mortgage banker in Anycity, Anystate, has com- 
mitted most of his available mortgage funds, and 
he needs to convert mortgage paper into cash. 
Through the FNMA market, he can sell his FHA 
and VA mortgages to Fannie Mae, thereby freeing 
his capital for other investments. In placing his 
bid with Fannie Mae, he competes with all other 
mortgage bankers all over the Nation who may 
also wish to sell such mortgages for cash. 

Until Spring 1970 the FNMA auctions were 
conducted by mail. This meant the bidder had to 
make his decision on the rate of his bid several 
days before the actual auction. He then had to 
wait several days after the auction to learn 
whether or not his bid had been accepted. The 
switch to telephones resulted from the postal 
strike of February-March 1970, when bidding had 
to be done by telephone or not at all. After the 
mail strike ended, it was agreed that the old 
system was too slow. 


Here is 


Accurate Auctioneers 


Once the decision was made to switch to 
auction by telephone, an important step was 
hiring efficient personnel to handle the job. Tak- 
ing telephoned bids totaling millions of dollars 
and crucial to the third decimal point is not a 
The temporary staff manning the auction phones 
was chosen for ability to be accurate, dependable, 


and courteous. Eudora Keyes, a former stati- 
cian, talks with a bidder. 
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responsibility that can be lightly assigned. True, 
mistakes from inaccuracies would be caught and 


rectified in the triple-check system, but this 
meant wasted time and other frustrations. 

At first, Fannie Mae trained its own secretar- 
ial and other personnel to pinch-hit on market 
days. That worked, but it meant rescheduling of 
many offices on auction day to cover key people 
who were acting as telephone auctioneers. The 
solution was found when Fannie Mae contacted a 
specialized Washington employment agency, 
Mature Temps, Inc., and explained what was 
needed—reliability, proven accuracy, experience, 
and maturity. The agency had exactly the caliber 
of people that were needed. 

As it turned out, the efficiency and accuracy 
of the new auctioneering staff far exceeded expec- 
tations. One supervisor recalls, “After only one 
training session, we had a dry run on the auction 
procedures. They had a higher rate of accuracy 
than we had ever had before.” 

Time has proven the wisdom of the decision. 
Both customers and FNMA officials are pleased 
with the performance. Every other Monday, 15 
auctioneers come to work carrying their lunches 
and report on their posts. They sit at telephones 
on long tables around the wall of an otherwise 
cluttered room. They work from 9 a.m. to 3 
p.m., answering, “‘Free Market Auction.” «@ 


Fannie Mae’s Vice President of Mortgage Operations Frank W. Pence looks over 
the printout of free market auction results in the FNMA computer center. Free 
market auctions have been carried out by telephone since spring of 1970. 
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HUD-VA Preliminary Settlement Cost Report 





A joint study of settlement charges and closing costs undertaken by HUD and the Veterans 
Administration, pursuant to Section 701(b) of the Emergency Home Finance Act of 1970, shows 
that total settlement costs paid by the buyers and the sellers of FHA-insured and VA-guaranteed 
homes averaged $1,783 and $2,422 respectively. In this study, the sales price of a VA-guaranteed 
home averaged $21,567, compared to $18,573 for HUD-FHA. Since many costs, especially some of 
the more expensive charges including sales commission, the loan discount payment, and the 
origination fee are related to the mortgage amount or sale price, the higher VA costs are due, in 
part, to the significantly higher price and loan amount of a VA house. 


Single-family, owner-occupied properties submitted for insurance or guaranty during March 
1971 were covered by the survey. Settlement charges are defined as the sum of closing cost items, 
loan discount payments (mortgage points), prepaid items, and sales commissions. Closing costs for 
HUD-FHA cases include the HUD-FHA application fee, credit report, survey and title examination, 
title insurance, attorney fees, origination and closing fees, recording fees and transfer taxes, escrow 
fees, and termite inspection. 


Average Settlement and Closing Costs 
U.S. and Selected Metropolitan Areas 
March 1971 


Area and Type Total Settlement Costs 













Total Clasing Costs 


Buyer & Buyer 
Seller Only 


Buyer & Buyer 
Seller Only 


FHA/VA Total 


VA-Guaranteed 


U.S. Total 317 
FHA-Insured 
U.S. Total 319 


12 Metropolitan 
Counties 


Total settlement costs paid by the buyer and seller in the 12 HUD-selected counties averaged 
$2,007. An average of $417 was paid by the buyer and $1,590 was paid by the seller. Total 
settlement costs, on the average, ranged from a high of $2,845 in Essex County, N.J. (Newark) to a 
low of $1,320 in Bexar County, Texas (San Antonio). 
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A public official, builder, developer, lender, 
architect, planner, or an American con- 
cerned about the Nation’s housing and 
urban problems. . . 

YOU SHOULD READ HUD CHALLENGE, 
the official magazine of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development. 
This 32-page, monthly, illustrated magazine 
features HUD programs, projects, policies 
and new directions; achievements by govern- 
ments, private industry, and volunteers; 
ideas and innovations in the field, interviews 
with urban experts, and answers to pressing 
questions about housing and urban devel- 
opment. Please use the coupon to subscribe. 
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